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GIUSEPPE VANDELLI 
(1865-1937) 


ITH the death of Giuseppe Vandelli, on March 29th of this 

year, the world of Italian scholarship suffered a major loss. 

Professor Vandelli was libero docente in Italian Literature, a 
member of the Lincet and the Crusca academies, and held high posi- 
tions in the directorship of the secondary schools of Italy which were 
his chief interest and passion outside of pure scholarship. Born at 
Modena, June 20, 1865, he spent most of his life in Florence, where 
he ended his long and fruitful life in his home on Piazza d’Azeglio, 
beloved by his colleagues and a!l those who had come to know him in 
his self-effacing and laborious life, and respected, even affectionately, 
by students and scholars the world over to whom he was actually only 
a name or a correspondent. If he reviewed your book or your article, 
he was always courteous, whether he agreed with you or not, and for 
this revealing trait of the true gentleman he is mourned by many who 
never knew him personally. For years he contributed these reviews 
to Michele Barbi’s Studi danteschi as well as to other journals. 

As a student under Pio Rajna, of whom he became an intimate 
friend and a trusted and valiant helper in scholarly production, he 
collaborated with the Master in the edition of J Reali di Francia, and 
surviving him completed the publication of that important work. His 
earlier work under Rajna was on the legend of Alexander the Great: 
but the chief labors of his scholarship were devoted to Dante, and in 
the latter decades of his life he became one of that select few 
recognized as greatest in that field. No better proof of this can be 
given — if proof there need be than his having been chosen to 
prepare the text of the Divina Commedia for the Testo critico of 
Dante’s works issued in the anniversary year 1921 by the Socteta Dan- 
tesca Italiana. Even the appearance of that edition, which was hurried 
somewhat by the publishers to meet the Dante sexcentenary year, did 
not terminate his labors on the text: and several subsequent editions 


of his own commentary to the Divina Commedia. based originally on 
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that of Scartazzini, show modifications in his critical reconstruction 
of the text. In the later editions not only the text but the commentary 
can be said to be Vandelli’s very own; and the ninth and last edition 
will probably be esteemed the most autoritative one-volume an- 
notated text for many years to come. 

Professor Vandelli collaborated with G. Busnelli on a new 
critical text of Dante’s Convivio with commentary, of which the first 
volume was published at Florence in 1934, and the second and final 
volume in 1937: /l Convivio ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato 
da G. Busnelli e G. Vandelli con introduzione di M. Barbi. 

Besides his close and active association with the Studi danteschi 
and his many other contributions to Italian scholarship, and to the 
welfare of the secondary schools, Professor Vandelli was in his last 
years a member of the committee for the national edition of the works 
of Ugo Foscolo, and the first two volumes, which are now in print, 
show that this collaboration too was an active one. 





H. D. A. 





A NOTE ON THE XXTH CANTO OF THE JNFERNO 


We all have been startled and puzzled by the cavalier way in 
which Dante, having listened to Virgil’s forty-five line long explana- 
tion of the origin of Mantua,’ dismisses the whole thing with: 


«.eee+ “Maestro, i tuoi ragionamenti 
mi son si certi e prendon si mia fede, 
che li altri mi sarien carboni spenti. 
Ma dimmi, de la gente che procede, 
se tu ne vedi alcun degno di nota: 
ché solo a cid la mia mente rifiede.”” 


It is, indeed, startling and puzzling to us to see that Dante, who 
always shows such an admiring and respectful attitude towards Virgil. 
should show here so little interest in a subject which evidently seemed 
important and worthy of this long digression to the old Roman sage. 
Commentators have tried to explain why Dante for after all it is, 
of course, Dante who made the digression why Dante should give 
so much space to this not very important matter, and they have usually 
concluded that he wanted to pay a subtle compliment to Virgil. The 
latter had, in his Aneid, given a different origin to his native city.” 
Torraca, commenting on our passage, says: 

Dell’edificazione il poeta pensd una ragione verisimile, tale da soddisfare 
la critica pid severa. Giunto a questi risultati, stimd cosa conveniente e garbata 
che Virgilio stesso, alla sua versione dell’origine di Mantova sostituisse la ver- 


sione pit esatta.* 
Grandgent gives almost the same explanation: 


At anv rate. he was convinced that the version of the tale in the Aineid 
was wrong and should he corrected; the correction he courteously put into the 
mouth of Virgil himself.® 


This might explain the thought contained in those forty-five lines, 
but it does not tell us why the digression needed to be so long. In 
fact we all know that Dante, had he chosen to do so, could have indi- 
cated the changed version in ten or fifteen lines perfectly adequately, 
and it could still have been an “omaggio messo in vista per modo che 
non debba sfuggire,” as Donati puts it.” These explanations, how- 
ever, might be acceptable if Dante showed real interest, if he said that 
he was glad to know all this, that he would certainly do his best to 

* Inferno XX, 55-99 

* Ibid. 100-105. Dante’s text is quoted from the Bemporad edition, 1921. 

' FEneid X, 198-200: 

Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris, 
fatidicae Mantus et Tusci filius amnis, 
qui muros matrisque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen... 

* La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Nuovamente commentata da 
Francesco Torraca. Roma-Milano, 1905. 

* Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia. Edited and Annotated by C. H 
Grandgent. Cf. Argument to Canto XX. 

® Lectura Dantis. 1 Canto XX dell Inferno letto da Guido Mareo Donati 
Firenze, 1906. 
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spread the new and correct version, or some similar words. But he 
does not say that, on the contrary he is very curt and blunt and he 
proceeds with a smile which we feel must have been ironical and 
somewhat condescending, the attitude one has when listening for th 
fiftieth time to the same story told by a doting old man. Torraca 
seems to have sensed this, for he says: 


Se non sapessimo la riverenza e lammirazione di Dante per Virgilio. quasi 
diremmo che qui lo canzoni senz’averne Varia. perché @!i afferma di prestar fede 
cieca a’ ragionamenti di lui, dopo essersi fatto indirettamente esortare da lui a 
non prestar fede a un passo della Eneide, e precisamente a un passo. a cui lesse 


mantovano l’autore doveva conferir carattere d 


’ 


i verita indiscut 


29 ¢ 
ipe, 


If Dante had such great admiration and reverence for Virgil 
and we know, of course, that he had then why this digression, why 
should Dante place Virgil in the somewhat ridiculous position of a 
doting old man? I believe that the solution of the enigma must be 
sought in the fact that just before he began his account of the found- 
ing of Mantua, Virgil had severely reprimanded Dante for the pits 
which he seemed to feel for the soothsayers going about in the fourth 
bolgia with their heads completely twisted around: 


echt “Ancor se’ tu de li altri sciocchi? 
Qui vive la pieta quand é ben morta: 
chi é piu scellerato che colui 
che al giudicio divin passion comporta? 
Drizza la testa, drizza,...° 
Those were harsh words to be told to one so proud as Dante 
was, and we can well imagine what such a rebuke, even when coming 
from Virgil, must have done to the great Florentine. Torraca seem 
to have felt that there might be a connection between the rebuke and 
Dante’s answer,’ but he does not develop his thought. I believe that 
there is a direct relation between the two and that Dante has used 
this situation with consummate artistry. He was deeply wounded at 
being called a “fool,” but not being able or net being willing to 
answer Virgil he remained silent, with rancor in his heart. 
written over his face and a natural desire to eet even. Virgil, on the 


with shame 


* Torraca, op. cit. 
® Inferno XX, 27-351. 


® Torraca, op. cit.: Sembra che Dante si procuri un compenso del rabbuffo 





fattogli da Virgilio. Sono invertite le parti: ricorda il discepolo al maestro 
ch’é tempo di ripigliare Vinterrotta rassegna delle anime. Wa dimmi: forma 


so insolito: troppo © durata 


solita di preghiera, dinvito, qui acquista tone e ser 
la digressione storica e geografica; torniamo ol 
Neither Norton nor Longfellow have anything to say about Dante's answer 
to Virgil. Secartazzini merely quotes D’Ovidio: Onde dice a Virgilio. richiaman 
dolo “con un pochinino di petulanza al suo ufficio pedagogico.”... 
Tommaso Casini, La Divina Commedia ... Firenze, 1899. says under ver 
100: Questa risposta di Dante ricorda quella del! Inferno XI. 67. This is. how 
, 


ever. an entirely different case, for in Canto XI Dante has been paying ereat 
attention to what Virgil was -aving. and when he says. in tine 70: Mai dimmi 
quei de la palude pingue .... he really shows his keen interest) in) Virgil’ 


eX position. 











{1 NOTE ON THE XATH CANTO O 


THE INFERNO 


other hand, undoubtedh felt that he had been somewhat too drastir 
towards Dante and he wanted to appease him by telling him a story 
that would be sliehtly to his own disadvan 


} 


P ! . 

tave since he had to admit 

| " _— . ' ; 

that ne had Once rat ctsoilti aA, that CVen Reason Was not infallible 
le 


And if Vireil. i.e. Reason, could err. was Dante such a fool after all 
if he. a mere human beine, had erred a moment before? Dante 
listened speechless, sulkine at first. but litthe by litthe he felt the 
tumult in his heart erow less. he saw the kindly intention of Virgil 
ind so he smiled. both at himself and at Virgil, but as it would not 


ave been courteous on his part to say to his Master: “So you admit 
that you once made a mistake.” he says instead, if we interpret rather 
than translate his answer: “Thank you, Master. I believe all you tell 
me: let us now foreet our little disagreement and let us go on from 
where we left off.” Virgil himself must have so interpreted Dante's 
words, for he shows not the slightest annoyance at his abrupt answer. 


re . ee ] 
Che VY are again as @ood trends 
‘ 


as they were a moment before and the 
ereat journey goes on as if nothing had happened between the two 
poets. The content of the Mantuan digression may well have been 
meant as a subtle compliment to Virgil, but its length was a screen 
used to enable Dante to regain his composure. 

This view of Dante does not seem to me to be inconsistent with 
our conception of him. He, who never writes anythine without a 
purpose, might well have intended to show us that at this stage in his 
voyage of purification he was still susceptible to ordinary human 
feelings and that the complete humility which he was secking had not 
yet been attained. 


Williams College CHARLES GRIMM 








AN UNMENTIONED ELIZABETHAN OPPONENT 
OF MACHIAVELLI 


As both Meyer and Praz’ have observed, the Anti-machiavellian- 
ism of continental Europe, produced repercussions in Elizabethan 
England. Unlike the condition in France, Italy, and Spain where 
experts in Christian politics arose to attack the tenets of the Florentine, 
the English attitudes are assumed to have been shaped by dramatists 
and essayists who drew their information from Gentillet or each other. 
This assumption omits from consideration the political writing of 
John Case, a famous Oxonian, Aristotelian, and physician. 

The Sphaera Civitatis of John Case was published at Oxford 
1588 and antedates by twenty-two years the An sit Utilitas in scelere 
of Thomas Fitzherbert, who has been considered the first formal op- 
ponent of Machiavelli in England. It has the advantage, moreover, of 
publication in England whereas Fitzherbert’s book was printed at 
Rome. The ostensible purpose of the Sphaera Civitatis was to show 
that the Greek theories of state are preferable to Machiavelli’s; and 
since each Oxford bachelor was required by university statute to 
purchase a copy of this work, its influence must have been extensive. 
It is, consequently, surprising that this work has been overlooked by 
commentators on the English attitude toward Machiavelli. 

The Sphaera Civitatis, like Case’s other treatises, is distinguished 
by its leneth and turgidity. Were one to glance casually through its 
pages, one might never notice that it is an attack on Machiavelli. In 
the first pages of the work Case informs the reader that he is attack- 
ing Machiavelli: in the latter pages he indicates that he has attacked 
him. Scattered through the book are occasional references to Jl Prin- 
ctpe. There is nothing ordered about the polemic; one misses the 
methodology and formal logic of the pamphlets of Caterino, Osorio, 
Possevino, and Ribadeneyra. There are simply rhetorical effusions, 
excerpts drawn from Gentillet, and a minute system of political 
economy based on Aristotle and Plato with eclectic gatherings from 
numerous authorities of anti iquity. 

In his opening remarks to the “Christian Reader,” Case reminds 
princes and governors of God’s hand in the establishment of worldly 
governments and inquires why they do not execrate Machiavelli and 
the other idols of pseudo-politicians.” He exhorts them to return to 
religion and eschew atheists like Machiavelli; he reminds them that 
a prince without religion is like a body without a soul. 

“Iterum ergo dico, valeant Machiavelli Tragicae comaediae, in 
quibus actores sine Deo vivunt, in quibus spectatores a centro iustitiae 


* The material for this note was gathered while the author was a Fellow 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

* FE. Meyer, Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 1897). 

* M. Praz. Machiavelli e gl’Inglesi dell’epoca elisabettiana (Firenze, 1930). 

* Op. cit., iiiv. 
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ad fraudem, a linea virtutis ad licentiam vitae, a gyro divinae provi- 
dentiae in malorum abyssum, a cultu Dei & religione in Christi con- 
temptum vel potius odium pertrahantur.” This charge of irreligion 
is one of his two basic charges against Machiavelli; it is also one of the 
two principles upon which he founds his system of politics—religion 
is essential to the welfare of the’ state. 

The second charge against Machiavelli appears on the opening 
page of the treatise proper. 

“An ulla sit efficax & vera politia sine virtute? Machiavellus 
Florentinum illud monstrum affirmat esse: Socrates, Plato, Arist. 
omnesque; & singuli, qui vere philosophantur, negant.” 

Just as Machiavelli shows his hatred of God by his atheism, so by 
his scorn of virtue he indicates his hatred of man. Case urges his reader 
to flee the theoric of /1 Principe as he would flee a snake or mad dog. 
He likens the politics of the Italian to the medical hypotheses of Para- 
celsus, who cures be slaughtering his patients." He attributes the un- 
settled state of Africa and Asia, the incursion of the Turks into Europe, 
the upheavals in Italy and France to the fact that Machiavelli has 
been recalled from the infernal shades.” Experience, he says, has 
taught us that virtue is a practical aid to government. The English 
have had one king, Richard III, who cherished the attributes of the 
lion and the fox, but he was overthrown.’ Viciousness is the second 
charge laid against Machiavelli and virtue is made the second stay of 
the sound state. 

In the Politics of Aristotle and the Republic of Plato Case finds 
the necessary bases of religion and virtue on which the state must 
stand. The bulk of the Sphaera Civitatis is devoted to establishing 
these major laws in all their details. The attack on Machiavelli is 
thus an indirect one, for “si Aristotelis Politices contemptis, Politica 
Machiavelli civitatem regant.”” Let us note, however, the definite 
references to Machiavelli or rather to Gentillet’s Discours as a means 
of establishing the quantum of Case’s knowledge of the Italian’s 
theory. 

The charges of atheism and viciousness are so general that one 
can simply cite the whole of Gentillet as a source; there are, however, 
certain specific points. The figment of the lion and the fox which 
has been mentioned above appears again in the Peroratio operis” and 
is derived from Gentillet III.12. In the same section one finds a 
reference to the necessity of perjury and promise breaking” which 
relates to Gentillet III.18 or II1.21. Here also appears a reference 





* Tbid.. ivr. 

a .0l 

* [bid., 2. 

* Fda... 3. 

*® fiid., 4. 
 Ibid., 195. 

™ Tbid., Aaa3r. 


* Loc. cit. 
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to the importance of veering with the wind” which Gentillet assails 
in I11.25. Case also mentiens in the same place the importance of 
seeming virtuous althoueth one is not, a palpable borrowing from 
Gentillet If.1. On two occasions Case gives marginal references to 
Machiavelli's writings. In one instance’ the reader is referred to 
Cap. 19 of 1d Principe for Machiavelli's utterance that vice produces 
esteem, but Gentillet gives the same mareinal reference for 111.16. 
In the second instance, ” a reference is made to Lib. I, Cap. 3 and 4 
of the Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio for Machiavelli’s 
remarks on the importance and management of sedition; the same 
reference can be found in Gentillet T1131. 

It appears that Case was familiar with the philosophy of Machia- 
velli through the maxims of Gentillet’s Discours and that he made no 
attempt to refute // Principe in detail. Perhaps Machiavelli was for 
him a sort of straw man whose unnatural ethics proved the necessity 
of a return to the classical pattern of political economy. In spite of 
the limitations of the Sphaera Civitatis as a formal polemic against 
Machiavelli, its wide circulation among the members of an educated 
class must have contributed greatly to the subsequent hostile attitudes 
of the “University Wits” and their less learned emulators toward the 
author of /1 Principe. 


State College of Washington. DON CAMERON ALLEN 








ITALIAN GRAMMAR USAGE 


THE ARTICLES 


In this monograph we have tried to include all the rules about 
articles in Italian. We have considered only present day usage in the 
best Italian grammars, with no attempt at original research. The 
larger type indicates the rules on which all or the majority of 
grammars agree; for these no authority is quoted. The smaller type 
indicates the less common or conflicting rules; for these the authority 
is quoted in every case. All grammars available have been considered, 
but the main authorities are referred to as follows: 


Fo R. Fornaciari, Grammatica italiana dell’'uso moderno, set- 

tima edizione, Firenze, Sansoni, 1917. 
R. Fornaciari, Sintassi italiana dell’uso moderno, seconda 

edizione, Firenze, Sansoni, 1919. 

DeT C. De Titta, Grammatica italiana della lingua viva, terza 
edizione, Lanciano, Carabba, 1926. 

Ch G. Checchia, Grammatica novissima della lingua italiana, 
Napoli, Federico & Ardia, 1918. 

MC _ L. Morandi e G. Cappuccini, Grammatica italiana, Torino, 
G. B. Paravia & C., 1933. 

TA ~ Trabalza e Allodoli, La grammatica degl’ltaliant, seconda 
edizione, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1934. 

Ma G. Malagoli, Ortoepia e ortografia italiana moderna, se- 
conda edizione, Milano, Hoepli, 1912. 


THE DEFINITE ARTICLES 


Forms 
il masc. sing., used before all words which do not take lo. 
i masc. pl., used before all words which do not take gli (or li). 
lo masc. sing., used before a word beginning with a vowel, an s 


followed by a consonant, a z, or a gn; it is used in adverbial 
expressions such as per lo piu, per lo meno, per lo meglio, etc. 

gli masc. pl., used before a word beginning with a vowel, an s 
followed by a consonant, a z, or a gn; it must be used also 
before dei (noun). 


la fem. sing., used before any feminine weid. 

le fem. pl., used before any feminine word. 

1 is used instead of il if the previous word ends in a vowel (archaic, MC). 
lo is not always used before z (Ch, TA, Fo); it is used before ps and x 


(Ch, TA); it is preferable before ps and x (MC); it is used before cs 
(Ch); common usage has 7’ before A although il should be used accord- 
ing to Rajna (Ma). 

gli becomes li before gn (Ch); li before words containing gli sound (Fo, 
Ch; MC calls this use pedantic); li before dates (Fo; archaic, Ma). 
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Use of the Apostrophe 


lo and la both become / before a vowel; la may remain without an 
apostrophe when emphatic, but it must take an apostrophe 
before a. 


gli takes an apostrophe only before i, but it is not required even 
then. 

la takes no apostrophe before semivowels (Fo, Ch). 

lo takes no apostrophe before semivowels (Fo); some do not use the 


apostrophe before a semivowel (MC); it takes the apostrophe before a 
semivowel (Ma) except i ionico dialetto (Ch). 

le takes an apostrophe before e (MC, Fo); only before e (Ma); takes no 
apostrophe with indeclinable nouns (Fo); takes an apostrophe before 
any vowel except with indeclinable nouns (DeT). 

li takes no apostrophe (Ch). 


INDEFINITE ARTICLES 
Forms 


un used before a masculine singular noun beginning with a vowel 
or a consonant other than s impure, z, or gn. 

uno _used before masc. sing. nouns beginning with s impure, z, or gn. 

una _used before all feminine singular nouns; it takes an apostrophe 
before a vowel. 


un is sometimes used before a z, but not un zio (Fo). 
una takes no apostrophe before semivowels (Ch). 
Partitive 


The plural of the indefinite articles are the partitives de’, degli, delle (TA). 

The partitives are del, dello, della, dei, degli, delle (Fo, DeT). The part- 
itives become di before nouns preceded by an adjective, but di alone cannot be 
used before a word in the singular (TA). 


USES OF THE ARTICLES 


1. The definite article is used before names of persons or things, 
whether concrete or abstract, when they have a meaning definite in 


itself or made definite by a modifier. 
2. The definite article is repeated before each noun of different 


gender. With more than one noun of the same gender expressing the same 
thing, the articles may be used only with the first noun instead of being repeated 
(Fo). If one noun is used with more than one adjective connected by e or o 
the article is not repeated (Fo, Ch). If an adjective modifies only one of two 
or more nouns, the article must be repeated before each noun (Ch). If the 
noun is preceded by the adjective and is followed by one or more nouns of the 
same gender and number the article is repeated with the adjective or neither 
is repeated (DeT). 

4. Names of continents, nations, regions, large islands, ordinarily 


take the definite article except after in or di. After these prepositions 
sometimes they take the article and sometimes they do not (DeT). Di or in 





i 
; 
i 
i 
i 
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take the definite article or not according to the commonness of the expressions 
(MC). The following countries always have the article: i Belgio, il Bengala, il 
Brasile, il Cile, il Giappone, UIndia, il Messico, il Pera (Fo, DeT), gli Stati 
Uniti, il Canada (usage). ‘the following islands always take the definite 
article: /e Antille, le Baleari, la Capraia, la Corsica, Elba, le Filippine, il Giglio, 
la Gorgona, il Madagascar, le Malucche, la Sardegna, and la Sicilia (Fo, DeT). 
The article may be omitted after in or di with Sicilia and Sardegna (MC). No 
article is ever used with Candia, Creta, Cipro, Corfu, Negroponte, Rodi (Fo). 
The article is omitted with continents or nations in personifications or enumera- 
tions (MC). Names of small islands have no definite article when in the 
singular, but they must take the definite article when in the plural (Ch, MC). 

5. Names of mountains, rivers, and lakes take the article 
(except Arno). 

6. Names of cities. castles, and lands take no article, except the following 
few which cannot be used without it: Ata, Aquila, la Bastia, il Cairo, il Capo, 
la Cava, la Mecca, la Mirandola, la Pergola, la Roccella, la Spezia, il Vasto; 
these may also be found without the article (Ch). 

7. Family names take the article unless preceded by the first name (Fo, 
Ch). Masculine family names may be used with or without the article (DeT, 
MC). No article can be used with Verdi, Mussolini (TA), Calvino, Lutero, 
Colombo, Garibaldi (DeT. MC), Carlo Magno, Riccardo Cuor di Leone, etc. 
(MC). The definite article must be used with [Alighieri (DeT, TA), il Buo- 
narroti. il Galilei, il Vecellio (TA). Nicknames or names indicating the place 
of origin always take the definite article (DeT). No article is used before 
proper names in the singular without a preceding adjective. Proper names 
qualified should have a definite article (MC). No article can be used when a 
name is used only as a word and does not designate a person (MC). 

8. Family names must take the article if they refer to a feminine 
person. Feminine names may take the definite article even when the first and 
last name are used together. if the name is famous (Ch). In familiar usage 
feminine first names may take the definite article (DeT, Fo, TA); they take 
the article to express endearment (MC). 

9. Names referring to a work or character from literature or 


the stage must take the article. 

10. No article is used before names of Roman people, or Roman families 
(Fo, Ch). 

11. The article is used with names preceded by signor, professor, etc. 
(Ch) except with the vocative (DeT, MC). 

12. No article is used with the vocative (Fo) except familiarly and in 
such expressions as caro il mio signore (DeT, MC). 

13. The definite article may be omitted before mio, tuo, suo, nostro, vostro 
when coming before figlio, -a, zio, -a, cugino, -a, suocero, -a, genero, nuora, fra- 
tello, sorella, nipote, marito, moglie (Fo, DeT),also nonno, nonna (Fo). If the 
noun precedes the adjective. the article cannot be omitted (MC). The article 
is always omitted before padre and madre when preceded by mio, tuo, suo, no- 
stro, nostra (MC, DeT). The articlecannot be omitted with babbo, mamma 
(TA) nonno, nonna, figliolo, figliola (DeT) except sometimes after per (MC). 

14. All relationships take the article when they are in the plural, modified, 
or with an augmentative or diminutive (DeT). If the noun used with the 
possessive is followed by the proper name, the article is generally used (DeT). 
The article cannot be omitted with the possessive loro (MC). 

15. No article is used when the possessive comes before Maesta, Eccel- 
lenza, Eminenza, Santita, Paternita, Signoria, etc. (MC Fo). No article is used 
before possessives when used before titles of rank (DeT). 

16. Predicate nouns and nouns in apposition take no article 
unless something individual or peculiar in its kind is indicated. 
A noun in apposition is always used without the definite article unless particu- 
larly modified by a comparative or relative phrase (DeT, Ch). 
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17. No article is used in proverbs, proverbial expressions, or enumerations 
(TA, Fo, Ch). 

18. Adjective or adverbial phrases omit the article (Fo). With adverbial 
expressions some use the article and some do not, as for example andare al 
caffé, al casino, nel giardino, a casa, a letto, in campagna, a scuola and alla 
scuola (with different meanings), a teatro and al teatro (with different mean- 
ings) (DeT); per mare, per terra, in marzo, di lunedi, etc. (Fo). If a preposi- 
tional phrase is part of a verbal idea no article is used (TA). No article is 
used in prepositional phrases used with nouns in a general sense (Ch); some- 
times the article is omitted even when the sense is particular and not general 
(Ch). 

19. Days of the week have no article when the word passato, 


scorso, or prossimo is understood with them. In other phrases the 
article may or may not be used with days of the week (MC). 

20. Titles, religious or civil, take no article (Ch). Certain titles take 
no article, as for example don, donna, maestro, frate, sere (Fo). Re and papa 
usually take no article (Fo). San before proper names takes no article (Fo). 
With nouns expressing office, distinction, or the like belonging to one person the 
article is not repeated (DeT). 

21. Dio or Iddio used in an absolute sense takes no article; 
when used in a relative sense it does. 

22. Compounds of di may express the partitive, with limitations (MC). 
The partitive may be without an article before an adjective (Ch). 

23. The definite article is omitted after di or da when they express 
material, use or content (except in poetry) (MC). 

24. The article is omitted with tutto meaning ogni. 

25. No article is used with demonstratives. 

26. In a relative superlative the article is usually not repeated (Fo). 
After come, quanto, and che if they come before pia, meno, or meglio, no article 
is used except sometimes for vividness (Fo). 

27. The definite article is omitted in similitudes unless they are strikingly 
individualistic (TA). 

28. No article is used in certain negative or interrogative phrases (TA). 


New Rochelle Senior High School VINCENT CIOFFARI 


Note. It is hoped to follow this article with other similar ones. 
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Books 


Fucilla, Giuseppe. Retrospettiva. Pagine dimenticate di bibliografia 
leopardiana. Catanzaro, Guido Mauro Editore. s. d. 75 pp. 
The article “Leopardiana,” PQ, XIII, January 1934, improved 
and considerably increased. Contents: “Studi biografici e cri- 
tici. Onoranze. Traduzioni. Componimenti d’arte ispirati al 
Leopardi. Appendice brevissima alle opere. Indice dei nomi.” | 

Gianturco, Elio. Joseph De Maistre and Giambattista Vico. (Italian 
roots of De Maistre’s political culture.) Columbia University 
Dissertation. IX, 240 pp. {Contents: I, Political morphology; 
II, The doctrine of constitutions; HI, Nation and religion; IV, De 
Maistre and the problems of language; A summary of De 
Maistre’s achievement; Bibliography, 14 pp; Vita. | 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe, Ed. Baldassar Castiglione, Giovanni Della 
Casa, Opere. Milano, Rizzoli. (Classici Rizzoli). | To be 
reviewed. | 

Scalia, S. Eugene. Carducci: His Critics and Translators in England 
and America, 1881-1932. New York, S. F. Vanni Inc. 103 pp. 
Paterno Collection of Italian Studies, Edited by the Casa Italiana 
of Columbia University. [The author asks: “Will Carducci 


ever become more than a mere name in America?” | 


ARTICLES 


Austin, H. D. “Drawn or Hurled?” (Jnf. XIX, 73). Jtalica, XIV, 
54-56. 

Austin, H. D. “Artephius-Orpheus.” Speculum, XII, 251-254. [Ri- 
storo d’Arezzo in his Composizione del mondo says that Artephius 
understood the voices of birds and other creatures, and attracted 
them with the sound of an instrument. He seems to be confus- 
ing him with Orpheus. Artephius is identified in literature with 
several famous persons, one of whom is Apollonius of Tyana 
who lived for centuries by the use of an elixir. Roger Bacon 
ascribes this same longevity to Artephius in a passage which 
seems to be derived from one by St. Jerome which, however, 
speaks of Apollonius instead of Artephius. Both name and 
person are mysterious. Prof. Austin suggests that he may be 
the same as Thoth who was identified with Hermes Trismegistos. 
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To Artephius is ascribed the work De cantu et motibus avium 
which gives instructions for understanding the voices of birds. 
The Lithica attributed to Orpheus tells how this knowledge can 
be obtained by attracting snakes by means of a magic stone and 
then eating them. Philostratus in his life of Apollonius tells 
how the latter learned a similar method from the Arabs. | 


Austin, H. D. “What Form of Uguiccione Da Pisa’s Lexicon Did 


Dante Use?” RR, XXVIII, 95-98. | Toynbee in Romania, 
XXVI, 537-554, and Prof. Austin himself in /talica, XII, 81-90, 
have shown that Dante was considerably indebted to the defini- 
tions in the Magnae Derivationes. It is startling, therefore, to 
learn from this article that he seems to have made no use of the 
“2500 or more” quotations contained in that work. 229 quota- 
tions are from Plautus whom Dante mentions once but never 
quotes; 102 are from Terence whom Dante quotes once, probably 
indirectly through Cicero: 200 are from five works of Horace 
including the Ars Poetica, and Dante makes four quotations from 
this last work, none of which is given by Ueuiccione. Nor are 
any of Dante’s quotations from Lucan or Ovid to be found in the 
Magnae Derivationes. Uguiccione quotes Martianus Cappella, 
Macrobius and Prudentius, none of whom is mentioned by Dante. 
Mr. Austin is therefore inclined to think that “Dante used a form, 
or a derivative, of Uguiccione’s Magnae Derivationes which did 
not include the illustrative quotations, with their frequent 
acompaniment of names of authors.” There are about 200 MSS, 
and they vary in the number of quotations included: Mr. Austin 
has examined five. | 


Avery, Emmett L. “Foreign Performers in the London Theaters in 


the Early Eighteenth Century.” PO, XVI. 105-123. | Between 
March and June, 1720, a “Signora Violenta,” actress, dancer, and 
acrobat, belonged to a French troupe playing at the King’s 
Theater in the Hay Market. A troupe calling themselves “Italian 
Comedians,” who performed in the same place, March to May 
1726, seem to have had only one Italian among them, the above- 
mentioned Violenta, who reopened the theatre in June. A _ real 
Italian troupe gave performances in Italian, providing the audience 
with ‘A Book with the Argument and Explanation in English...” 
between September 1726 and May 1727, first at the New Theatre 
and then at the King’s. The plays seem to have been the usual 
“commedia dell’arte,” including burlesque (La Parodia del Pastor 
Fido e.g.).  Violenta competed with them at the New Theater 
and gave “The Triumphs of Colombine, an Italian piece translated 
into French.” They seem to have pleased fashionable audiences, 
but the critics roasted them as un-British, lewd and bad actors 
that repeat themselves: “...whoever frequent these Entertain- 
ments will see the same Tricks play’d over in every Represen- 
tation. without any Mixture of Wit. Humour, or Common Sense 
to make him amends.” It sounds like Goldoni. In November. 
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1735 came “a troupe advertising themselves as the ‘King of 
France’s Company of Italian Rope Dancers’”: worse and 
worse! | 


Diekhoff, John S. “The Milder Shades of Purgatory.” MLN, LI, 
409-410. [In the autograph Ms. containing Milton’s sonnet to 
Lawes, the word milder is a correction by the poet’s own hand 
of an original mildest. The sense is, therefore, that Casella had 
been met in the milder part of Purgatory, and there is no 
comparison with the /nferno. | 


Eccles, Mark. “Samuel Daniel in France and Italy.” Studies in 
Philology, XXXIV, 148-167. Daniel, who translated Paolo 
Giovio’s /mprese, travelled in Italy with his patron Sir Edward 
Dimmock and became acquainted with Giambattista Guarini. 
Robert Tofte, another traveller in Italy, dedicated to Dimmock 
his translation from Benedetto Varchi entitled The Blazon of 
Jealousy (presumably the essay on the sonnet of Della Casa). He 
is also the author of Two Tales Translated out of Ariosto. | 


Gottfried, Rudolf B. “Spenser and the Italian Myth of Locality.” 
Studies in Philology, XXXIV, 107-125. | The type of myth that 
is in Spenser’s story of Bregog and Mulla, told by Colin Clout, 
and in the incident of Molanna in the Mutabilitie Cantos of the 
Faerie Queene, in which persons are transformed into localised 
geographical phenomena—-streams, rocks etc. that really exist, is 
to be found in the classics, notably in Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
but was particularly cultivated in Italy by Florentines (Boccac- 
cio’s Ninfale Fiesolano, Luca Pulci’s Driadeo, Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici’s Ambra, Alamanni’s Favola di Fetonte) and by southern 
Italians (Pontano in the Amorum and his Lepidina; Sannazzaro 
in the Arcadia, the Salices and In Morum Candidam; Berardino 
Rota in his Egloghe Pescatorie). This traditional Italian “Myth 
of Locality” probably affected Spenser. The poetical myths are 
appreciatively described. | 


Jameson, A. K. “The Sources of Lope De Vega’s Erudition.” 
Hispanic Review, V, 124-139. [Italian works of learning with 
which Lope was acquainted: Platina’s Liber de vita Christi ac 
pontificum omnium, the Vitae illustrium virorum of Paolo Giovio, 
the history of Rome by Flavio Biondo, the Compendio historico 
del testamento vecchio by Dionigi da Fano, Ciro Spontone’s At- 
tiont de’ re dell’Ungaria, the Commentarii urbani of Raffaello 
Maffei da Volterra, Giovanni Botero’s Le relazioni universali.] 


Moroncini, Gaetano. “Due epinici del Chiabrera e del Leopardi.” 
Italica, XTV, 40-43. 

Moroncini, Getulio. “Il ‘Natio Loco’ nella lirica di G. Leopardi e di 
G. Carducci.” I/talica, XIV, 33-39. 


Norman, H. L. “A Possible Source for E. A. Butti’s Castello del 
Sogno. MLN, LIT, 256-258. |The source is The Fall of the House 
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of Usher, which is compared with the Castello del Sogno with 
mention of differences as well as resemblances. Poe’s story is 
shown to be a more than “possible” source. “There can be little 
doubt that in this instance Butti deserted Ibsen for Poe.” ] 


Norman, Hilda L. “Reduplication of Consonants in Italian Pronun- 
ciation.” IJ/talica, XIV, 57-63. 


Ogle, Marbury B. “Some Recent Italian Contributions to the Study 
of the Classics.” J/talica, XIV, 64-69. 


Oldfather, W. A. “Leopardi and Epictetus.” J/talica, XIV, 44-53. 
Pitou, Spire, Jr. “French and English Echoes of a Descriptive 
Passage in Tasso.” MLN, LII, 265-266. | Verses 86-88 of 
Faramond by La Calprenéde, and lines 171-210 of the first Act 
of Nathaniel Lee’s Theodosius or the Force of Love, compared 
with Gerusalemme Liberata XV, 55-66, where a siren is described. 
Lee is known to have used Faramond for other parts of his own 
work. M. Pitou’s citations show that whereas Tasso and Lee 
compare their ladies to Venus, La Calprenéde compares his to 
Thetis. Might Lee have taken the description directly from 


Tasso? | 

Steiner, Arpad. “St. Jerome and the First Terzina of the Divine 
Comedy.” MLN, LII, 259-260. {In St. Jerome’s commentary on 
Isaiah occur the words: “In medio vitae cursu, et in errorum 
tenebris ducentur ad Tartarum,” which are even more suggestive 
of the first two lines of Dante’s /nferno than the words of Jerome’s 
translation of Isaiah XXXVIII, 10: “Ego dixi: in dimidio 
dierum meorum vadam ad portas inferi.,” which have been cited 
in this connection by Lombardi and other commentators of 


Dante. | 

Walsh, Gerald G. “Dante’s Matelda.” Thought, XII, 78-101. {Ma- 
telda is literally Dante’s mother, Donna Bella; allegorically the 
authority of the home; morally exhortation to domestic virtue; 
anagogically the mystery of motherhood. The spiritual senses 
are well constructed but they all depend on the literal sense 
which is not well supported. Dante calls her donna “the mistress 
of a home,” but nearly all the ladies in his works are so called. 
“Bella donna” is a natural way of addressing any beautiful lady, 
except one’s mother. She reminds the poet of Proserpine who 
lost her mother, but it is Matelda who is like Proserpine, not 
Dante. She is compared to Venus, a mother, in whom “love was 
awakened...when her son...kissed her...,” but it was not the kiss 
of Cupid that awakened love in Venus, but the prick of the dart, 
and the love awakened was not motherly love. It is argued that 
Matelda’s manner with Dante is like that of “a mother with a 
child,” and “even in his relations with Beatrice.” Dante is like 
“a growing boy,” but the argument proves too much, for Beatrice 
was not his mother. “...the name Matelda is a slightly veiled 
cryptogram for Mater Da (ntis): Materda being altered to Ma- 
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telda for the sake of euphony. The name is not the ordinary 
Italian name Matilde” ...but it is the ordinary old Tuscan name 
that Villani uses for the Contessa Matelda, and the cryptogram, 
on the other hand, would be extraordinary. It might be added 
that Matelda calls Dante “Frate mio” (XXIX, 15), and that he 


was not wearing a white carnation. | 


REVIEWS 


Beall, Chandler B. In MLN, LII, 459-460. La Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata nella Inghilterra di Spenser. By Alberto Castelli. Milano: 
Soc. Ed. “Vita e Pensiero,” 1936. 

Bigongiari, Dino. In RR, XXVIII, 166-169. The Amazing Frederic. 
By Gertrude Slaughter. New York, Macmillan, 1937. 

Brown, C. B. in Jtalica, XIV, 78-79. Gino Bottiglioni: Atlante lin- 
guistico-etnografico italiano della Corsica: Introduzione. L’Ita- 
lia Dialettale, Suppl. I, Serie II. Pisa, Stab. Tip. “L’Italia Dia- 
lettale,” 1935. 

Cameron, Alice. In MLN, LII, 460-461. Les Imitations de [ Arioste 
de P. Desportes. Par Al. Cioranesca. VaAlenii-de-Munte, Impri- 
merie Datina Romaneasca, 1936. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Hispanic Review, V, 192. Lope de Vega e Giam- 
battista Marino. By Luigi Panarese. Maglie, A. Donadeo stam- 
patore, 1935. 

Gianturco, Elio. In /talica, XIV, 82-83. Jacob Burckhardt, Briefe. 
Zur Erkenntniss seiner geistigen Gestalt, mit einem Lebensabriss 
herausgegeben von Fritz Kaphahn. Leipzig, Alfred Kroner 
Verlag, 1935. 

Micocci, Antonio A. In Atlantica, May. The Drama of Luigi Piran- 
dello. By Domenico Vittorini. U. of Pennsylvania Press. 


Oliver, Revilo P. In /talica, XIV, 80-82. Beniamino Stumpo, Le 
origini della tragedia. Milano, ecc., Societa Dante Alighieri, 
1935. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. In RR, XXVIII, 164-166. R. Accademia Pe- 
trarca di Lettere, Arti e Scienze di Arezzo, Annali della cattedra 
= VI. Edizione di 500 copie numerate. Arezzo, n.d. 

'1936]. pp. X, 200. 

Spitzer, Leo. In MLN, LIT, 270-275. Atlante linguistico-etnografico 
italiano della Corsica promosso dalla R. Universita di Cagliari. 
Introduzione. Par Gino Bottiglioni. Pise: S.T.I.D., 1935. 

Les Raisons et les principaux caractéres de “L’Atlante lin- 
guistico-etnografico italiano della Corsica.” Par Gino Bottiglioni, 


Pise: 1936. 
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NOTICES ETC. 


FP. R. C. In PQ, XIV, 223-224. Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower 
of Pisa. By Lane Cooper. Cornell University Press, 1935. 
Evolution and Repentance—Mixed Essays and Addresses on 
Aristotle, Plato, and Dante, with Papers on Matthew Arnold and 
Wordsworth. By Lane Cooper. Cornell University Press, 1935. 


ooc 


L.. H.C. In MLN, LIT, 312. “Gustav Gruenbaum, 1885-1937.” 

Thornton, Hermann H. In /talica XIV, 83-84. Notice of Angelo Li- 
pari, The Dolce Stil Nuovo acording to Lorenzo De’ Medici. Yale 
Romanic Series, XII. New Haven, 19360. 

Waxman, Samuel M. “James Geddes, Jr.” /talica, XIV, 74. 


ADDENDA 


Brewer, Wilmon. Sonnets and Sestinas. Boston, The Cornhill Publish- 
ing Co. | Contains translations from Petrarch and histories of 
the sonnet and sestina in world literature. | 

Gilbert, Allan H. “Chapman’s Fortune with Winged Hands.” MLN, 
Lif, 190-191. | The source of Chapman’s description of Fortune 
in Bussy d’Ambois is in Cartari’s Le Imagini dei Dei degli antichi, 
and “similar descriptions are to be fonnd in Alexandri ab 
Alexandro, Dies Geniales...and Giulio Cesare Capaccio, Delle im- 
prese trattato.” | 

Marraro, Howard R. “Da Ponte and Foresti: The Introduction of 
Italian at Columbia. Some unpublished documents translated 
and annotated.” Reprinted from the Columbia University 
Quarterly, March, 1937. pp. 23-32. |The story of the professor- 
ships of Lorenzo Da Ponte and Eleuterio Felice Foresti, with four 
unpublished letters by the former and three by the latter, as well 
as an editorial in the New York Evening Post on the appointment 
of Foresti. | 

Patch, Howard R. /n Speculum, X11, 135-136. Theodore Silverstein, 
Visio Sancti Pauli, The History of the Apocalypse in Latin 
together with Nine Texts. London, Christophers, 1935. | “He 
makes a definite contribution...in demonstrating that the hypo- 
thesis of Arabic influence in Dante’s otherworld lore is needless 
in so far as it relies on too late a date for the abbreviated 
versions.” | 

Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Language. XIII, 18-20. [The 
Italian cansare ’to set aside, ‘to avoid.’ and the Spanish cansar. 
‘to tire,’ are the same word, derived with different meanings from 
the Latin campsare which, although “scantily attested, in Ennius 
and Priscian,” probably had the same meanings as the Greek 
Kadmptein. “The starting-point for the Latin form is the aorist 
Kampsai. The Greek verb means (1) ‘to bend,’ (2) ‘to turn (a 
horse or chariot) round the turning post,’ ‘to double a headland,’ 








—— 
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and (3) ‘to bend or bow one down,” The second meaning 
gives the Italian, the third the Spanish. Koerting had already 
derived both forms from campsare and suggested that cansar 
originally meant ‘to bend (the limbs).” Menéndez Pidal derives 
cansar from campsare without discussing the meaning. Diez 
and Meyer-Liibke separated the two forms and derived cansar 
from quassare. | 

Sammartino and Russo. Letture facili. New York, The Crispen Co. 


A “Beginner’s Italian Reader” | 
Williams, Stanley T. “Brief Mention” of Halter Savage Landor’s 
Studies of Italian Life and Literature. By Felice Elkins, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. (U. of Penn. Disserta- 


tion) MLN, LII, 72-73. 








PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO 
CONSTITUTION OF A. A. T. I. 

Regional Chapters of the Association may be established bearing 
the name of the Association. Members of the proposed chapters are 
subject to the same responsibilities and entitled to the same privileges 
as those of the parent organization to whose membership they are 
thereby admitted. 








THE ITALIAN RESIDENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


‘THE Italian Residence of Columbia University in New York is in 

its second year of existence. It was organized for the Summer 
Session of 1936 as an experiment similar to the one of the French 
and German Residences. It continued this summer as a regularly 
approved instrument of the Italian Department of Columbia 
University. 

[ had the honor of being asked by Professor John Coss, director 
of the summer session of our University, and Professor Dino Bigon- 
siari, head of the Italian Department, to organize the Residence and 
assume its directorship. The aims are twofold: the immediate is 
concrete and practical, the ultimate, I dare say, sentimental and 
cultural. The Residence is the home where the students registered 
in the various courses of the Italian Department of Columbia may 
find a real atmosphere that ranges from the compulsory use of the 
foreign language to the special setting of the rooms, the type of food 
and meals, the display of posters, magazines, and pictures of Italy 
that give the impression of seeing the great country in some of its 
natural beauties. 

The Residence is large enough to accommodate a certain number 
of boarding students, but it opens its doors to a larger number of 
visitors and guests, such as professors, students, relatives and friends 
who enjoy with us meals and receptions. There are informal and 
formal gatherings in the afternoons and evenings when Italian music 
is played, and lectures and entertainments in collaboration with the 
Casa Italiana and other organizations. 

A program of out-of-Residence activities is carried on within the 
metropolitan area to get the students acquainted with Italian life in 
the large community of New York. 

Reports on observation and study complement the requirements 
of the language course, done at the Residence, as well as the study 
of methods of teaching Italian, done at Teachers College, both under 
my guidance and instruction. Other courses in Italian language and 
literature were given this summer by Professor Howard Marraro, 
also acting director of the Casa Italiana and executive representative 
of the department of Italian for the summer session, and Professor 
Enrico De Negri, visiting from Italy. 

I hope our students, who represent various different States 
besides New York, may carry back to their schools their experience, 
and serve more worthily the cause of the teaching of Italian by being 
better qualified and equipped in their profession. 


New York, July 26, 1937. Rina CIANCAGLINI-GERA 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Rooks REcEIveD 


Vincenzo Cioffari: Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas 
Aquinas (New York, 1935). This, the first half of a projected study, contains 
accumulation of material for a later discussion of 13th and 14th century Italian 
writers. It treats particularly Democritus, Aristotle and his commentators, Plato, 
Cicero, Seneca, Augustine, Boethius, Isidore, Albertus. Thomas. 

Robert D. Cole: Modern Foreign Languages and their Teaching. Revised 
and Enlarged by James B. Tharp. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937, 
$3.00. 

Lionello Fiumi: Immagini delle Antille. Roma, Augustea, 1937. To be 
reviewed in Italica. 

Franco Lombardi: Kierkegaard: con una scelta di passi nuovamente tra- 
dotti, una bibliografia, due tavole fuori testo (Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1936, 
L. 14). This book supplies for Italian readers a study of the philosopher, with 
annotated bibliography. 

Joseph L. Russo: First Year Italian. Boston, Heath, 1937. To be reviewed 
in Italica. 

J. H. Sacret: The DXV Problem and the Veltro. An Essay in Dante 
Interpretation. Reading (England), Bradley and Son, 1937. 

C. N. Staubach: How to Study Languages. Boston, Heath, 1937. Treats 
sense groups, grammar, verbs. vocabulary, reading. Insists on active practice: 
“to learn a language is to acquire a skill.” 

Francesco Ventresca: Personal Reminiscences of a Naturalized American 
(New York, Daniel Ryerson, 1937). The exciting memoirs of a member of our 
association, with numerous references to teaching of languages. 


Recent Booxs 


W. von Wartburg: La posizione della lingua italiana nel mondo neolatino 
(Leipzig. Keller, 1936). These lectures, delivered in Rome, give to linguistics 
a central position in attempt to understand the meaning of life. Closeness of 
Italian to third century Latin in phonetics and syntax is noted. French is 
disciplined, Italian impetuous. 

Giulio Bertoni: Lingua e poesia (Firenze, Olschki, 1937, L. 30). A con- 
tinuation of B.’s Lingua e pensiero, with essays on Dante, Petrarch. Ariosto, Tas- 
soni, Leopardi. Berchet, Carducci. A development of psychological linguistics: 
expression is everything in poetry, and criticism of poetry becomes a section of 
linguistics. 

Luigi Salvatorelli: Storia della letteratura latina cristiana dalle origini 
alla meta del VI secolo (Milano, F. Vallardi, 1936, L. 40). A competent, though 
confessedly not an exhaustive survey, with comment on relations to classic and 
Romance letters, and a useful bibliography. It supplements the plan of this 
house’s famous Storia letteraria d'Italia. 

Vol. IV of the Fontes Vitae S. Catharinae Senensis Historici, called I mi- 
racoli di Caterina da lacopo da Siena di Anonimo Fiorentino, is a new edition, 
with criteria of the modern Dante text. The editorial work is by F. Valli. 

Domenico Fava: | libri italiani a stampa del secolo XV, con figure della 
Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze. Con appendice di legature (Milano, Hoepli. 
1936, L. 20). Said to be a valuable contribution to history of Italian bookmaking 
(Nuova Antologia, May 16). 

The second volume of Boiardo in the Classici Mondadori (1937, L. 45), 
edited by A. Zottoli, completes the Innamorato and contains the letters and the 
Timone. 

Santorre Debenedetti: J] frammenti autografi dell’Orlando Furioso (Torino, 
Chiantore, 1937, L. 50). The editor supplies Ariosto’s ms. readings, with little 
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comment; one page in photograph. These mss. are parts of the additions to the 
1532 edition; they are in libraries of Ferrara, Milan and Naples. 

August Buck: Der Platonismus in den Dichtungen Lorenzo de’ Medicis 
(Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936). Lorenzo was of course intimately asso- 
ciated with Ficino, Poliziano and Pulci. His platonism was of two kinds, sub 
specie mundi and sub specie aeternitatis, with emphasis on love and beauty on 
the one hand, and on the other, speculative activity and longing for the super- 
natural. 

Eugenio Anagnine: Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (Bari, Laterza, 1937, 
L. 18). A study of Pico’s philosophy which aimed to discover a portion of 
divine truth in different systems. 

Federico Ghisi’s | canti carnascialeschi nelle fonti musicali del XV e XVI 
secolo (Firenze, Olschki, 1937, L. 40) seems to be a satisfactory filling of a gap 
in musical history. 

In his Origini del melodramma (Roma, Ausonia, 1936, L. 12) Nicola Valle 
finds the first suggestions in Christian religion and in religious drama. The 
Aminta was a bridge between pastoral and opera. The musical oratorio of the 
cinquecento was influential. The Florentines tried to return to Greek inspiration. 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo was the first real break between poetry and music. 

M. Castelbarco Albani della Somaglia in Un grande bibliofilo del secolo 
XVIII. Il Cardinale Domenico Passionei (Firenze, Olschki, 1937, L. 20) gives 
a picture of a man famous for erudition, but suspected of a certain shallowness. 
His library was much admired. 

Achille de Rubertis decides that Tuscan censorship from the end of the 
18th to the middle of the 19th century was in general not severe, but cautious, 
with alternations in policy — Studi sulla censura in Toscana (Pisa, Nistri, 1936, 
L. 18). 

G. Gervasoni’s L’ambiente letterario milanese nel secondo decennio dell ot- 
tocento. Angelo Mai alla biblioteca ambrosiana (Firenze, Olschki, 1936, L. 40) 
is the 11th volume of the series of Fontes Ambrosiani. It is a carefully docu- 
mented account of Mai’s activities and discoveries. As far as the treatment is 
concerned, title and sub-title might well be interchanged. There are some re- 
ferences to classicism and romanticism and to the new generation of Manzoni, 
Confalonieri, ete. 

The third volume of Sismondi’s Epistolario (Firenze, Sansoni, 1936, L. 24) 
a cura di Carlo Pellegrini, contains letters from 1824 to 1835, with many 
pertinent comments on current conditions. 

Ilse Kupka: TItalienreisen in der franzdsischen Literatur des 19 Jahrhun- 
derts (Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und romanischen Volker. C. Ro- 
manistische Reihe. Bd. XIV. Breslau, Priebatsch, 1936). A succinct and dis- 
passionate description of material from Courier and Stendhal to Bourget, France 
and Zola. Author finds the French travelers inclined to make comparisons with 
France. The Romanticists were sympathetic, Taine very profound. Some general 
Latin sympathy. 

Edmondo Rho: La missione teatrale di Carlo Goldoni. Storia del teatro 
goldoniano (Bari, Laterza, 1936, L. 12). A study of G.’s art only; he brought 
melodies out of human dialogue and for this rather than for reform of theatre 
he is more modern than Alfieri and Parini. His poetry transcends the 
abstractions of illuminism. 

P. Romano: La satira nella Roma napoleonica (Roma, “Modernissima.” 
1936). A number of gibes from Fortunati’s unpublished diary in the Vatican 
Library and other mss. such as that of Conti in the Casanatense. Interesting 
for Roman local history. 

In La poesia di Giacomo Leopardi (Milano, S. A. E. Dante Alighieri, 1936) 
T. Lucrezio Rizzi claims that no philosophical system can be determined in L. 
His ideology has the characteristics of his lyrics; his greatness is in form. 

Giuseppe Solitro’s Ippolito Nievo (Padova, Tip. del Seminario, 1916, L. 12) 
is a biography, not a criticism. There are several rectifications, especially in N.’s 
university life. Some documents are reproduced. 
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Giovanni Zibordi in Carducci come io lo vidi (Milano, Bietti, 1936, L.10) 


gives many concrete details and anecdotes. There is some polemic with Bargel 
lini over C.’s character his gruff exterior and whether the interior belied it 
or not. 

Maria dellIsola’s Carducci nella letteratura europea (Paris, les Presses 


francaises. 1936) had an adventurous history before reaching publication, It was 
to be printed in Italy, and the correspondence over the matter is included in this 
volume. The book has an extensive survey of major and minor European 
languages (including their American offshoots), with abundant bibliography. 

Ettore Cozzani’s Pascoli (Milano, L’Eroica, 1937, L. 10) is the first volume 
of a study. The principal object is to remove the idea of an Arcadian, tearful 
and childish P. 

A new anthology, representing the choice of a poet, with certain omissions 
and inclusions that have surprised eritics, is Splendore della poesia italiana, dalle 
origini ai giorni nostri (Milano. Hoepli, 1937, L. 20) a cura di Corrado Govoni. 

Giuseppe Ravegnani in Dieci saggi dal Petrarca al Manzoni (Genova, E 
degli Orfini, 1937) challenges those who have accused modern aesthetic critics 
in contemporary literature of ignorance of the classics. 

Luigi Russo: Ritratti e disegni storici da Machiavelli a Carducci (Bari, 
Laterza, 1937, L. 30). A number of reprinted critical essays, with much keen, 
abstract comment, especially on Machiavelli, Alfieri, Monti, Manzoni, Nievo, Car- 
ducci, Serra. 

Luigi Tonelli: // teatro contemporaneo italiano (Milano, Corbaccio. 1936). 
This is a revision of the first edition (Sandron, 1913). T. divides the theatre 
since 1870 into neo-romantic (Giacosa, Cossa and others); naturalistic: 1) Fer- 
rari and Torelli, 2) Verga, Giacosa, Rovetta, Praga, Antona-Traversi, Lopez, Gal- 
lina; psychological (Butti, Bracco, Pirandello and the later Rosso di San Secon- 
do, Chiarelli, Antonelli, etc.). The tragedy of D’Annunzio and its imitators 
form a school apart, late romantic. 

Fausto Montanari: Introduzione alla critica letteraria (Roma, Studium, 
1936). A concise discussion of what literary criticism has come to be. The 
critic tries to explain the real individuality of each work of art; he divorces it 
from ethical and political elements: verbal expression and linguistics assume 
great importance, expression being a complex of historical and cultural facts. 

Vallecchi has published an Indice de! Marzocco. Primo decennio (1896- 
1905), the first of three volumes with a single index for author, title and subject. 

Mario Praz: Storia della letteratura inglese (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 35). 
Latest of the series La civiltd europea, compressing in 400 pages the years from 
Anglo-Saxon to the present time. Especially noteworthy is the comparison of 
Chaucer’s world with Dante’s. 


From Tue PeEriopicats 


A new volume of the Giornale dantesco has recently appeared (volume 
XXXVIII, nuova serie VIII, annuario dantesco 1935, Firenze, 1937). Felice 
Mathieu contributes observations on Inferno V. With regard to Minos’s tail he 
finds an aesthetic reason for the ebscurity of “secondo che avvinghia.” Another 
problem discussed is the affection and pity shown by Dante for Francesca.... An 
article by E. Crivelli indicates the importance of alchemists in Dante’s day. 
Industrial chemistry was their province as well as the “diabolical” labors for 
which they were condemned....Leonardo Olschki presents a criticism of Inferno 
XXI. Dante had been exiled under an accusation of barratry and might have 
taken this occasion to exonerate himself, but he preferred to make fun of real 
barrators....Luigi Pietrobono insists upon the importance of the allegory of the 
D.C. and gives his interpretation of the three beasts....Felice Mathieu praises the 
Belacqua episode, which. he declares, has not been properly appreciated.... 
Another article by Luigi Pietrobono is concerned with the biographical importance 
of the interpretation of Purgatorio 1, 58-60. Dante, he thinks, alludes to having 
contemplated suicide....Niccolé Gallo’s essay on the poetic unity of the D.C. is 
in effect a reply to Croce’s Poesia di Dante....Ernesto Trucchi’s contribution to 
the study of the canzone Tre donne furnishes a satisfactory identification of the 
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eymbolical ladies...De Salvio’s Dante and Heresy supplies the starting point 
and much of the material for Giovanni Lattanzi’ article on the same subject 

The current Revue des études italiennes consecrated to the Leopardi 
centenary contains several illuminating articles on the poet. Sadness, writes R. 
Rivier, was Leopardi’s state of grace. “Etre triste, c’était sa maniére de prier, 
d’aimer, d’étre heureux.” As for the poet’s pessimism, he commits the great 
error in reasoning of all the romanticists “qui consiste a camoufler une attitude 
de sensibilité égocentrique en un jugement universel.”...M. Mignon explains 
Leopardi’s use of the word “noia” by referring to the poet’s own definitions. 
It is to be understood as a sign of nobility proper to superior minds, a feeling 
of thirst that cannot be quenched....J. Bertrand contends that Leopardi did not 
really live after he was twenty-two. The chief events of the vital years 1813-1820 
are related....G. Ferretti’s article on letters written by Ranieri about Leopardi 
reduces still further the value of the testimony which Ranieri, grown old, 
continued to offer about his life with Leopardi. 

A. Caraccio’s Ugo Foscolo “comparatiste” appears in the latest number of 
the Revue de littérature comparée (avril-juin 1937). Foscolo’s “comparatisme” 
developed along philological lines and it became “comme chez G. B. Vico, une 
méthode d’approfondissement de sa pensée.” Foscolo’s contributions to literary 
criticism in English periodicals are examined. 

In the Archivum Romanicum, XXI, 1 (Jan.-March 1937) Carlo Cordié in 
Il linguaggio maccheronico e larte del “Baldus” finds real art both in popular 
and literary motifs. The poetry consists in immediateness and in good-humored 
observation. Conventional criticism (Tiraboschi, Gravina, etc.) has been 
hostile.....Dhesa Sandri in Il “Dialogo in lode di donna” di Giovanni Muzzarelli 
calls it perhaps the first treatise in praise of woman at dawn of cinquecento, 
noting resemblance to Arcadia, Asolani and Ameto.... Guy de Poerck in Ricerche 
sul raddoppiamento delle nasali retrotoniche nello sdrucciolo studies dialects 
bordering on Florentine and finds many cases of reduplication. 

Vittorio Brauca contributed Linee di una storia della critica al “Decameron” 
to La Rassegna, XLIV, 5-6, Oct.-Dec., 1936. Humanistic criticism preferred B.’s 
Latin works, the Renaissance exalted language of Decameron, and after the 
Reformation moralistic criticism and censure of the language began. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie LVII1.1, Jan., 1937, Erhard 
Lommatzsch in Beitriége zur dlteren italienischen Volksdichtung 1, notes three 
collections (Sammelbdnde) of old Italian printed works in the Wolfenbiittel 
library, W1,. W2, and W3. He describes contents here of W1 and W2. giving 
some verses from the latter. D’Ancona had described Wl. The April issue, 
LVII, 2-4, is a Festschrift in honor of Karl Jaberg. In [Italien prélittéraire a-t-il 
dit germano et germana pour frere et soeur? Paul Aebischer shows that the 
germanus form is well attested in mediaeval Latin, and also germanus frater. 
Germanus may have been either popular or erudite... Alfredo Schiaffini in 
Aspetti della crisi linguistica italiana del settecento discusses attempts of Baretti 
and others to cosmopolitanize or gallicize Italian. Toward end of century and 
with romanticism there was a reaction in favor of feeling over reason. 

In the Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, gXV, 1-2, Jan.. 9137, Rudolf 
Palgen in: Die Géttliche Komédie als Ich-Erzihlung pronounces the |-theme as 
the real unity of the poem, and a means to enable Dante to censure things. 
Mediaeval custom forbade a very personal “J.” Relation to Metamorphoses 
stressed. 

In La Nuova Italia, May-June, 1937 Eurials de Michelis in I/ motivo re- 
ligioso nellarte di Grazia Deledda argues that D. clung partly to the morality 
of verism, whereas D’Annunzio departed from it completely. D.’s art was born 
in the moment of passage from verism to symbolism. 
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ws Notes 

The Italian ion by s 1) t Roman de la Rose (in Italian) 
is a master’ th F 3 (Lenn » G d°An n Western Reser 
University. ‘Tl ; ‘ follows 

A 13th cent mant discovered in library of Montpellier, a free 
but not arbitrary a Roma e la Rose, is written by a mysterious 
Ser Durante. Tr d id { ne epi to other 
markable simplifi n and breviation, additions and omissions, insertion of 
things having loc color | interest, prove that the poet wanted to give a 
personal character to thi Of his 232 inets, 34 condense 3662 verses 
f William of | fohn of Meu work. Who wa 
this unknown au o called | elf Ser Durante? It difficult to believe 
he was Dante A l t and indirect is unconvincing 
From his diction T perhans a Florentine, of outstanding poetic 
genius, and it is s only this « literary gem is extant. But his one 
work holds an | n the trat nm of didactic literature from 
French to Italian. In that the It of that period thought of many 
things. and that tl] rel ntellectual spirit which branched out in the 
Academies of the Ren nce is already latent. This work seems to represent 
a transition to the movement 1 ‘h later took the three great directions followed 
by Dante. Boccace d | ; 

At the 1 Mi 1 Foreign Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South in ¢ | 8. 1937. under th hairmanship of Professor 
C. P. Merlin ee formed. For 1938 Professor J. A. Russo 
Miami | ¢ \ t, and Prote r Ruth V. Hunt Western 
Colle re for 7V omen ‘retary 

Russell V. ¢ A tar n Italian. University of California. 
Berkeley, has he d Instructor in Freneh and Italian at the University 
of Missouri. 

On May 7 1 Italiano of Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University ‘nted the three-act play Fatemi la corte by Giovanni 
Salvestri. 

The Casa Italia Bulletin for March-April was a handsome Leopardi 
anniversary numb ontaining among other features some translations of Leo 
pardi hy Anthony Navarra 

The summer n | f th Italy-Ar a Revie honored Leopardi with 
in article by Clarence Beardslee entitled Giacomo Leopardi: Patriot-Poet, in 
which the aut] protests ag t the idea that pessimism was the exclusive 
preoccupation of L. 

The Rassegna comme of San Francisco for June, 1937 reprints Glorie 
italiane in California and Primati italiani in Cealifornia hy Camillo Branchi 

Two scholars] i? " th fol] tut n f t lent {fering Italian for college 
entrance. one in the | ersity of i7o)6and.: «6the.§ othe in Northwestern 
| niversit\ have been ¢ | th ve 937-38 ] roel thre such the efforts 
of Mrs. Menotti Nardi, teacher of Italian at Crane Technical High School 
Chicago. 

Gli scapighiati of the 1 ersity of Chicago presented Scampolo hy Dario 
Niccodemi at the Reynolds Club Theatre on April 30 and May 1. 

The Cenacolo Italiano of Cleveland enjoyed a pleasant and prosperous 
year, with a number of interesting lectures and musical programs. There wa 
a gratifying increas n membership. Officers for the coming year are: 
Permanent director. Dr. J. L. Borgerhoff: President. Mrs. Florence R. Clark: 
Vice Presidents. Dr. Frederika Blankne Mrs. Louis Leonard and Mrs. May M 
Sweet; Secretary, Mrs. Orfea Barricelli; Treasurer. Dr. L. H. Samartini. 
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D. C. Heath announces that an Italian Verb Wheel by Professor Stuart 
Cuthbertson of the University of Colorado will be available for fail classes 
< e S earn vee 7: “+h. G Lat and S s 
Similar wheels have appeared for French, German, Latin ar panish. 

The Vanguard Players from the Yale University Theatre will be on tour 
this winter. Their first offering is The Great Magician from the Commedia del- 
arte. It had great success at Yale. Arrangements for its appearance can be 
made through Miss Dorothy Neuman, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 

The Educational Lists Company of 110 West 40th St.. New York City. 
announces two compilations of names of Italian Teachers: 1) 225 Teachers of 
Italian in Colleges for $5.00 and 2) 500 Teachers of Italian in High Schools, 
Private Schools, Catholic Schools, ete. for $7.50. 

The library of the University of California, Berkeley. recently received a 
gift of about 530 books on Italian Literature, History, Folklore. ete. from Miss 
Marian O. Hooker of Santa Barbara, in memory of her mother. 

The Italian summer school of Western Reserve University was very success- 
ful, showing a 35 percent increase in number of registrations. Every class was 
well attended. Further plans will be made for next summer. 

The summer number of Books Abroad is a special issue devoted to Italy, 
with leading articles by G. A. Borgese, G. Salvemini, D. Vittorini, Irene di 
Robilant, and M. Renzulli. 


ABROAD 


Belated as this note is, /talica wishes to pay tribute to the memory of two 
famous scholars whose work touched Italian culture very intimately: Konrad 
Burdach. deceased on Sept. 18, 1936. and Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, deceased on 
Oct. 4, 1936. 


On May 7 of this year Giovanni Alfredo Cesareo died in Palermo. He was 
bern in Messina in 1860. He taught in Rome and Messina and held the chair 
of Italian Literature in Palermo for more than 25 years. He was made Senator 
in 1924. He was noted for critical work on Carducci, Leopardi, Petrarch, Sal- 
vatore Rosa and others, but perhaps most of all for La poesia siciliana sotto gli 
Svevi (1894) which appeared in revised form as Le origini della poesia lirica in 
Italia (1924). He was also a noted poet. 

In honor of Vittorio Rossi on the occasion of his retirement. his friends 
in the Societa Filologica Romana have arranged the publication of two volumes 
Un cinquantennio di studi nella letteratura italiana (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 70). 
Giuseppe Toffanin in La scuola di Vittorio Rossi traces the scholar’s develop- 
ment from the positivistic to the aesthetic method. He has always been keenly 
interested in methods. but doesn’t discuss them in print (Nuova Antologia, 


July 1). 


In this anniversary year the periodicals and the press, both in Italy and 
other countries, contain many articles on Leopardi. The Corriere della sera 
for June 15 has an account of the celebration in Naples at the San Carlo theatre. 
Before the meeting the tomb of Leopardi was visited by a group including some 
of the poet’s family, and mass was celebrated by Monsignor Monalduzio Leopardi. 
The remains of the poet are soon to be transplanted to the vicinity of Virgil’s 
tomb. In the same issue was an account of the Leopardi mss. on exhibition in 
the Naples library. 


To the Corriere della sera for May 27 Ugo Ojetti contributed an article 
Virgole, Virgole, in which he discussed Leopardi’s great interest in punctuation. 
and deplored the modern tendency to neglect or abolish punctuation. This 
article has provoked replies: by Momigliano in the Corriere of May 29, especially 
on commas in enumerations; and by Arnaldo Bocelli, who thinks that Ojetti 
exaggerated in assuming a modern tendency to do away with punctuation 
(Nuova Antologia, June 16). 
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Paolo Boselli has given to the public library of Trent the collection of 842 
autographs and 954 letters that belonged to his friend the poet Giovanni Prati 
Included are letters from Dumas, Verdi, the Empress Eugénie and Cavour 

L. Collison-Morley contributed an article on Leopardi to the June 
Contemporary Review. He notes that Leopardi never degraded his art by writing 
when not inspired; unlike other Italian poets. he was not affected by works of 
art and monuments of antiquity, but like English poets. was acutely susceptible 
to natural beauty. 

The Illustrazione Italiana for June 13 describes the celebration of t 
Leopardi anniversary at R 
ereat-grandnephew, S. E. Monsignor Conte Monalduzio, Bishop of Osimo. and 
by Dr. Ettore Leopardi. Governor of the prevince of Ancona. 

On June 3 there was a production in the Boboli Gardens at Florence of 
Claudio Monteverdi's L’incoronazione di Poppea, first presented in 1642 at 
Venice. On June 5 in the same place. was given Pirandello’s incomplete / gi- 
ganti della montagna. One part was taken by Cele Abba. A reviewer compares 
certain parts to The Tempest and to Faust (lllustrazione Italiana, June 13). 

Guido Mazzoni has resigned his post as reviewer of books on Italian litera 
ture in the Nuova Antologia: his place has been taken by Umberto Bosco. 

As a culmination of the Giotto celebration the city of Padua presented 
the Mistero della nativitd. passione e risurrezione under the direction of Tatiana 
Pavlova, Silvio d’Amico and other members of the R. Accademia d’arte dram 
matica. The text presented was a combination of various brief /aude. It was 
followed by a mediaeval farce La donna che rubd Gesi Bambino. 

Recent publications by the Petrarca-Haus of Cologne are: Lidia Pacini, 
Petrarca in der deutschen Dichtungslehre vom Barock bis zur Romantik; Herbert 
Freuzel, Alfredo Oriani: Thea von Seuffert. Venedig im Erlebnis deutscher 
Dichter; Oskar Walzel, Florenz in deutscher Dichtung (all published in 
Stuttgart, 1936-7). 

Laterza has published a translation of N. U. Senior’s notes on Italy after 
1848. Senior, professor of political economy, traveled in Italy from 1848 to 1852, 
and published an account of his conversations with prominent Italians. The 
translation is by Elena Croce, and the introduction by A. Omoceo. 

Mondadori has published a translation by Laura Malvasi from the Russian 
of Dmitri Mereikowski: Jre santt: Paolo. Agostino. Francesco d Assist. The 


he 


ecanati, where the family was represented by the poet's 


1 Franeis the realizer of Gioacchino da Fiore’s pro 


Russian author considere 
phecy, and criticized Dante for having Thomas Aquinas pronounce the eulogy 
of Francis, and for coupling Francis and Dominic. 
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REVIEWS 


\V INCENZO CIOFFARL: Italian Revieu Grammar and Comopositior 
Boston, ete., D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. XI, 202 pp. 


Teachers of Italian should welcome a review Grammar which is 
brief and concise without the sacrifice of essentials. Dr. Cioffari has 
viven us such a book. 

Although prepared to meet definite problems of the course 
followed in the New York schools, its usefulness is not limited 
this special plan. 

As it stands the hook is particularly adapted to hich 
classes, with its careful division into two sections: Part | 
the work of second year, Part II more advanced material. Fy 


college classes a combination of both would form a very compre! 
sive review, as well as furnish the basis for composition as t} 
intended. 

The freshness of material with the lists of verv us 
expressions which appear in each lesson should stimu! 


enthusiasm as the student will feel that he is acquiring 
of the “used laneuage.” 

The variety of exercises contributes much to the interes! 
supplies several methods of fixing the particular points stu 

Such little items as lists of suffixes with their special signi 
examples of letter writing—it would have been useful to have on 
in more formal tone—and the various well-arranged tables t 
need in teaching which many authors ignore. 

The book is “alive,” practical. a real addition to the Italian texts 
new available. 


State University of Jowa TacreE M. Kwneas 


SAMMARTINO,. PETER and Russo. Tommaso: Letture facili. N 
York, The Crispen Company, 1937. 156 pp. $1.70. 


The authors of this attractive reader. especially suited for high 
school use. have succeeded in their attempt “to present selections 
which could be read with comprehension (and. it should |! ded. 


with interest) by beginners in language work.” 

The thirty prose selections, each progressively longer and slightls 
more difficult. treat subject matter generally familiar 
based on the class room, the family. the radio. the movies and the 


ae 
- 
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professions. Several are devoted to an interesting and well ordere 
account of Italian history of the nineteenth century and travel in Italy 
with informative remarks on the most important cities. The excellent 
and detailed treatment given in several selections to Italian food. wines 
and pastry is worthy of special commendation. The authors hav 


+ 


performed a fine service for the American student who can at best 
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} . ° 1 
have but vaer ions about such matters which in the past have 


— 


ten dealt with only in enthusiastic generalities. 
representative of different regions of Italy 
poems. Abundant 


heen all too o 
Ten well chosen songs 
tre included, as well as eleven short, simple 


material for conversation and drill in grammar is provided in the 
‘xercises at the end of each lesson. 
It 3 orettable t} he “CO? ati ’ | " here 1 1} 
t is regrettable that the pronunciation of words 1s nowhere indi- 
wm ° 1 ° » 
cated. The reviewer noticed only one typographical error: no for ne 


(p. 113, Ll. 7). 
Letture facili should prove a valuable addition to the small num- 


ef ae type es 
ber of available beginning Italian readers. 


University of Michigan VINCENT A. SCANIO 


PELLI Teatro, 1916-35. Edizioni di Novissima, 


+] of 


Massimo Bontempelli took advantage, durine the last season, 
the hieh tid 1 his affairs to bring out a collected edition of his plas 
While in the long run his plays must be regarded as a by-product of 

r to the whole cloth of his literature 


his writing, yet too they belon: 
adox and surprise. His dramatic method, in a word, is the 


} 


f pay 
acl f clever id 

There is no better way of illustrating what we mean by this. and 

tt] ime time observing our author at his best, than to present a 

ly inalysis of his Stepe a Nordovest (1919). The problem: What 
i The answer: Kate is the accidental effect upon us of the 

tivity of a world of beings. invisible to us, but existing concomitantly 
vith To display this strange idea theatrically Bontempelli 
presents two stories at once, the one (Fate) played by actors, the 
other (Us) pla ed by marionettes The actors and the marionettes 
are unaware of each other at all times, but they can see each other’s 
properties. Throughout the play the marionettes strugele to construct 
1 windbreak to protect their citv from the mistral. Thev succeed 


once In making one of a hammock, hune up sideways. but the actors 
teke it down and move it awav for their own uses. Finally the 


national hero of the marionettes, left to himself. after a session of 


meditation and praver, discovers that a perfect wall has come into 
place. apparently miraculously. by effect of his will. Actually it is 


a laree parasol, left on the spot by an actor and actress who had been 
incidentally, 


hehind it to make love to each other. There is. 
in “Siepe a 


double cast. a third “level of existence” 
a little audience of puppets, which watches the action 


hidine 
hesides this 
Nordovest” 
from the side of the stave and comments on it between scenes. 
Essentially then, Bontempelli’s art consists in fantasy, precious 
lt follows that he succeeds best in short pieces, where 
Of the long plays, Minnie 


and brainy. 
the flight is swift and perfectly sustained. 
la Candida (1927) is perhaps the best. being more a character-study 
an aleebra lesson. In the four acts of Nostra Dea 


than (1925). 
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REVIEWS 


Vincenzo Crorrart: J/talian Review Grammar and Composition. 
Boston, etc., D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. XII, 202 pp. 


Teachers of Italian should welcome a review Grammar which is 
brief and concise without the sacrifice of essentials. Dr. Cioffari has 
given us such a book. 

Although prepared to meet definite problems of the course 
followed in the New York schools, its usefulness is not limited to 
this special plan. 

As it stands the book is particularly adapted to hich school 
classes, with its careful division into two sections; Part | covering 
the work of second year, Part If more advanced material. For 
college classes a combination of both would form a very comprehe: 
sive review, as well as furnish the basis for composition as the autho: 
intended. 

The freshness of material with the lists of very useful. everyday 
expressions which appear in each lesson should stimulate rea! 
enthusiasm as the student will feel that he is acquiring a knowledge 
of the “used language.” 

The variety of exercises contributes much to the interest and 
supplies several methods of fixing the particular points studied. 

Such little items as lists of suffixes with their special significance: 
examples of letter writing—it would have been useful to have one 
in more formal tone—and the various well-arranged tables meet a 
need in teaching which many authors ignore. 

The book is “alive,” practical, a real addition to the Italian texts 
now available. 


State University of Towa TACIE M. KNEASE 


SAMMARTINO, PETER and Russo, Tommaso: Letture facili. New 
York, The Crispen Company, 1937. 156 pp. $1.70. 


The authors of this attractive reader, especially suited for high 
school use, have succeeded in their attempt “to present selections 
which could be read with comprehension (and, it should he added, 
with interest) by beginners in language work.” 

The thirty prose selections, each progressively longer and slightly 
more difficult, treat subject matter generally familiar to the student. 
based on the class room, the family, the radio. the movies and the 
professions. Several are devoted to an interesting and well ordered 
account of Italian history of the nineteenth century and travel in Italy 
with informative remarks on the most important cities. The excellent 
and detailed treatment given in several selections to Italian food, wines 
and pastry is worthy of special commendation. The authors have 
performed a fine service for the American student who can at best 
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have but vague notions about such matters which in the past have 
been all too often dealt with only in enthusiastic generalities. 

Ten well chosen SONS representative of different regions of Italy 
are included, as well as eleven short, simple poems. Abundant 
material for conversation and drill in grammar is provided in the 


xercises at the end of each lesson. 


It is regrettable that the pronunciation of words is nowhere indi- 
cated. The reviewer noticed only one typographical error: no for ne 
im Eto, &. 2s 

Letture facili should prove a valuable addition to the small num- 


' ae ae 4 
ber of available beginning Italian readers. 


University of Michizan VINCENT A. SCANIO 
\Iassiao «BontTempeLul: Teatro, 1916-35. Edizioni di Novissima, 
inom 19 


Massimo Bontempelli took advantage. during the last season, of 
the hieh tide in his affairs to bring out a collected edition of his play 
i x run his pl ivs must be regarded as a by-product ol 
his writing, yet too they belong to the whole cloth of his literature 


of paradox and surprise. His dramatic method, in a word, is the 
staging of clever idea 


Chere is no better wav of illustrating what we mean by this. and 
: : ; . 
t the same time observine our author at his best. than to present a 
. { . c , ‘* , , rT 
brief analysis of his Stepe a Nordovest (1919). The problem: What 


Fate? The answer: Fate is the accidental effect upon us of the 


} ry 
VW ) Is, ime) ( 


ictivity of a world of beings, invisible to us, but existing concomitantly 
lisplav this strange idea theatrically Bontempelli 


presents two stories at onee, the one (Fate) played by actors, the 


other (Us) plaved by marionettes. The actors and the marionettes 

nA , 2 
ire unaware of each other at all times. but they can see each other’s 
properties. Throughout the play the marionettes struggle to construct 


1 windbreak to protect their citv from the mistral. They succeed 
once in making one of a hammock, hung up sideways, but the actors 
take it down and move it away for their own uses. Finally the 
national hero of the marionettes, left to himself, after a session of 
meditation and praver, discovers that a perfect wall has come into 
place. apparently miraculously, by effect of his will. Actually it is 
a large parasol, left on the spot by an actor and actress who had been 
hidine behind it to make love to each other. There is. incidentally. 
hesides this double cast, a third “level of existence” in “Siepe a 
Nordovest’”——a little audience of puppets, which watches the action 
from the side of the stave and comments on it between scenes. 
Essentially then, Bontempelli’s art consists in fantasy, precious 
and brainy. It follows that he succeeds best in short pieces, where 
the flight is swift and perfectly sustained. Of the long plays, Minnie 
la Candida (1927) is perhaps the best, being more a character-study 
than an aleebra lesson. In the four acts of Nostra Dea (1925). 
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which displays the “relativistic” notion of the shifting of personality, 
each shift in the heroine being marked by a change in costume, one’s 
interest is done long before the demonstration is over. Bontempelli’s 
Teatro is rather for the study than the stage: novelty of conception 
and wit of expression are its greatest values. 


University of Illinois Cuartes H. SHATTUCK 


Paoto Cesarini: Vita di Federigo Tozzi. Adria, “Tempo Nostro,” 
Biblioteca di studi storici e letterari diretta da Nino Sammartano, 1935. 


In 1913, Federigo Tozzi, best known for his novel Tre Croci 
(Milano, Treves, 1920), forsook the socialism of which he had been 
an ardent follower during the preceding decade, to lift the standard 
of reaction in company with his close friend, Domenico Giuliotti. 
Together they founded a bimonthly review, La Torre. wherein they 
announced themselves Catholics, Imperialists, Nationalists. “Propo- 
niamo a! Nazionalismo italiano, troppo angusto,” reads a portion of 
their program, “Vaudacia di trasformarsi in Imperialismo e di con- 
fessarsi cattolico.” Two years before the March on Rome Tozzi died 
of pneumonia at the age of thirty-seven. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that he should be of special interest to the present generation 
of Fascist Italy, who see in him “lo scrittore potente, virile, profonda- 
mente umano, impetuoso e carnale: patriotta non bolso, imperialista 
al tempo di Giolitti....insomma il tipo ditaliano quale noi amiamo,” 
as Cesarini writes in his preface. 

The author of the present biography was motivated, over and 
above his feeling of reverence for Tozzi, by two desires: first, “di for- 
nire ogni informazione sicura, di carattere strettamente biografico, 
chi si decidera un giorno a trattare con spirito critico opera di Fede- 
rigo Tozzi.” and, second, “che il nome di Federigo Tozzi non suonasse 
cosi infamiliare” to the ears of his fellows. 

In the light of these announced objectives Cesarini’s work can be 
pronounced only partially successful. He presents a vividly written 
and sympathetic portrait of a man whose life was difficult almost 
from the beginning, who had to struggle with the incomprehension 
of family and friends, with poverty, and always, from adolescence 
to the time of his fatal illness, with his violent passions. We follow 
him, after his marriage and his father’s death, into his retirement on 
the little farm near his native Siena where he sought to complete his 
defective education and where he wrote his first poems, stories and 
articles. In 1914, driven by the necessity of his shrinking patrimony. 
he moved his family to Rome, where he expected an enthusiastic 
reception and where, instead, he led an even more wretched existence. , 
from which he was saved by the War. Cesarini renounces, fortuna- 
tely, any attempt to gild with heroism his prompt enlistment in the 
Ufficio Stampa of the Red Cross. In the security of this post he wrote 
his first novel. Con gli occhi chiusi. which was published in 1918 by 
Treves. With this encouragement he produced other works. including 
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Tre Croci, just after the publication of which, early in 1920, he died. 

Shortly before his death he passed through an acute spiritual 
crisis from which he issued with indications that he might have been 
approaching that serenity and equilibrium which were so lacking 
both in his life and in his art. Had he lived, would that faint promise 
have been fulfilled?  Cesarini wisely affirms the impossibility of any 


real answer. His own personal opinion is pessimistic: “Quella che 
penso 10 e che ho trovato essere la soluzione necessaria ec logica 
dopo avere a lungo studiato le opere e seguilo passo passo la vita del 


poeta, & tragica. La fede nel Tozzi non era fenomeno tale da potere 
mettere profonde radici...” 

For popular consumption, then, the biography is adequate and 
interesting. As a source of “oeni informazione sicura” for the 
professionally-doubtine scholar it falls more than a little short of the 
ideal. It is studded with quotations from Tozzi’s letters and works 
without reference or identification of any sort, and the author’s facts 
and conclusions must be taken on faith, for they are almost never 
documented. Nor is one’s confidence strenethened hy the followine 
passage {pare 55) describing the reaction of the Sienese to one of 
Tozzi’s violent outbursts in La Torre: “...ma dopo tali parole fu messo 
completamente al bando dalla popolazione civile (sta per vile)...” 
The work includes a bibliography, which, though not quite complete, 
should prove very useful. 


Yale University A. T. MacAuutster. Jr. 


ia IGI Vo: PICELLI: Le idee estetiche di l £0 Foscolo. Adria. *Tem- 
po nostro.” Biblioteca di studi storici e letterari diretta da Nino 


Sammartano, 1930. 


Foscolo’s intense subjectivity which is an important element of 
his fascination as a poet, is characteristic also of his critical writings. 
where it has produced a certain amount of contradiction and confusion 
\s a result, earlier studies which attempted to pour his thought into 
some conventional mold could not succeed without more or less 
distortion: more recent works, on the other hand, have paid so much 
attention to his econtradictoriness that they tend to dilute the real 
substance of his thought in a sea of discussion from which it is 
difficult for the reader to emerge with any sort of clear picture of 
Foscolo the critic. Voipicelli’s work. brief. lucid and well document- 
ed, expressly avoids the excessive systematization of the older school 
and at the same time vields more positive results than do later studies 

The reasons for this lie. T think. in his objectives and method of 
approach. Foscolo. like Carducci. was essentially and predominantly 
a poet. whose criticism was not an objective science but rather, as 
Fubini puts it, “poesia in tono minore.” It is common for such an 
individual to see the work of others only as mirrored in his own 
personality. and in his critical reactions to reveal many of his own 
convictions. This was particularly true of Foscolo who, as he felt 
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the waning of his creative inspiration. sought in other poets confirm- 


ation, as it were, of his own artistic principles and methods. Volpi- 

celli proposes to take advantage of this union of poet and eritie and. 

rather than “cereare di fondere in un sistema verbale oeni cosa che il 

ij. 1 <2 “) Cae : . ae 

oscoio abbia scritto, o tutto accoetie per riemy] 1 vuoti, Lo 

“andar rintracciando quelle preferenze. « ip pi. quel sentimento 
| | i 


della poesia, qui Ha metodica nellarte. e ostitulrono fondamento 
della sua umanita, ia motivazione ! atteroramenti in order to 
grasp his “genuino sentire.” his “vera coscienza della poesia.” 


The author then prod js tO mine Ios oOloO Ss reactions to 


147 * 5 “ae 1 } 1° ] P } 

ailterent poets and nd }' ) > tay ra na ipproval were 
t. . ? , . "ig 

aroused by two qualities: epiea and pitture i suoi poeti sono 


OQmero e Pindaro...Epiei e Liriei insieme ane} Lucrezio e Catullo « 


sommi piltors 1) | verso arte ch lane ais riosto, cne | Passo, In- 

; . ; ‘ ; ; 

vece, possiede, che Dante 1 l : i! sam 5 CC clo and 

Ariosto wel troppo...tentani da quetia eple a della fantasia, da 
i i 


quella potenza pittrice’”: Cavaleanti’s orella, on the other hand 


is beautiful. where ““ Ml ¢ ie pittu * and Cino he liked for his 


fantasia...centilmente pittrice Yoipr ii Drings o1 particularly 


: - F . : es 
well the importance ot the secon l IES eanoni fondamentali. 
Piet : ; ; ; , ‘cr te < 
citing In conitrmation numerous exampies ot the irasario tutto pit- 
: em To a : rar -’ : 
torico e plastico which the poet us j ! riftiecizine he concrete pro- 


cedure of others In connection with thi excellent discussion 
of foscolo’s und rstand ne of diseer -_. are Ure ind le parola, (in 
which the author rightly sees “la pit luminosa chiarificazione della 


poesia foscoliana’’) and of h s “sentimy epic d ‘Hla poesia. Vol- 


picelli seems to me justified in his final evaluation of Foscolo’s critical 
thought: “Riechezza, dunque, di principi e di osservazioni, grande 


personalita...ma non lo svoleimenio di un’estetica rigorosamente deter- 
minabile.” 

The student of estheties as ich will find much of value in this 
work, but will want to consult in addition. | believe. more abstract 
treatments. such as those of Croce. Boreese. Fubini and Donadoni: 
the Foscolo student will weleome a elarifyvin exposition of the 

| 


substance of the poet s thought which contributes much to a_ bette 





Yale University \. T. MacALutstTerR, Jr. 














To Students of [talian— 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One bicenn cloth, 304 pages, new revised 
edition (8th) ...... Sy ee ae ae 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 


For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the 


Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292 ........ $1.50 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by B. 
Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages ...................5. $3.50 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 
ITALIAN- —- eumcniadl Vol. I—Cloth, 1,000 pages, by 


R. De Lys! a $9.00 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN paneer ‘ket 
size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray............. $1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 























“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college and public 
libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and texbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


George W. H. Shield, Business Manager 
1537 West 44th Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 

“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Languages Students.” by Schwartz 
Wilkins. and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to 
the vocational phase of the question, “What is the practical value of 
modern foreign language study?” Obtainable from the office of the 
JOURNAL. Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 
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